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VIII 
THE  LYRIC  ELEMENT  IN  PIANO  MUSIC 


§1.  Interpretation  of  music  is  dependent 
upon  understanding  of  the  composer's  intent, 
but  unless  the  mind  of  the  performer  assumes 
the  spirit  desired  for  a  certain  mood,  the  pur- 
pose of  performance  is  entirely  defeated,  and 
nothing  but  dry  tones  result  therefrom. 

One  pianist  may  understand  from  the  title, 
"Soaring,"  that  the  composer  intends  to 
represent  the  steady  flying  of  a  bird  high  in 
the  air,  while  another  may  take  the  viewpoint 
that  what  is  meant  is  really  a  "Soaring"  of 
the  mind.  In  ibe  case  of  the  Schumann  piece 
by  that  title,  in  this  Chapter,  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  conception.  Every- 
where within  this  particular  composition  one 
discovers  the  imagination  in  flights  of  all  na- 
tures from  the  peaceful  to  the  rash;  at  times 
upon  an  even  plane  and  again  steadily  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  Most  fanciful  must  be 
the  mind  which  interprets  these  things. 

PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE  ["««•<:  ^^ 

E  MAJOR,  No.  VI,  from  the  "Well-Tempered  Clavichord" 

§2.  A  lyric  quality — quite  different  from 
that  of  any  other  composer,  but  lyric,  never- 
theless— is  contained  in  the  Preludes  and 
Fugues  of  Bach.  His  is  a  fourfold  lyricism — 
a  melody  for  each  of  four  voices,  combining 
in  harmonies  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  in 
rhythm  of  most  highly  developed  character 
and  variety.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  the  narrow  range  of  the 
score — for  rarely  do  the  voices  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  staff — and  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
terial to  be  developed  consists  of  only  one 
Melodic  Subject. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  music  of  Bach 
is  the  concentrated  essence  of  melody,  har- 
mony and  rhythm,  and  that  within  these  ele- 
ments of  structure  there  are  to  be  found  moods 
ranging  from  the  simplest  expression  of  sim- 
plicity to  the  most  intense  delineation  of  in- 
tensity. 

The  subtle  beauties  of  the  music  of  Bach 
are  not  apparent  to  one  who  is  incapable  of 


The  element  of  lyricism  is  seldom  absent  in 
any  form  of  composition,  no  matter  how 
many  other  conceptions  of  meaning  it  may 
also  be  possible  to  conjecture.  The  pianist 
whose  interpretations  depart  from  a  lyric  style 
is  indeed  far  from  finding  himself  on  the  road 
to  success.  There  are  many  works,  however, 
the  lyric  outline  of  which  is  at  first  difficult  to 
trace,  but  which  evidences  itself  upon  further 
hearings.  When  a  work  appears  under  such 
titles  as  are  obviously  to  impart  a  lyric  intent 
— as  Song,  Ballade,  Romance,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  nature — it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  in  performing  them  the  pianist  will  as- 
sume a  mental  attitude  which  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  avowed  spirit  of  the  work  as  con- 
veyed in  the  title,  with  the  authority  of  the 
composer,  and  will  adapt  the  resources  of  his 
technical  equipment  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 

PAGE  FIVE]  JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

1685-1750 
analyzing  them  in  detail,  for  with  each  new 
hearing  there  appear  new  details  which  be- 
fore have  remained  unnoticed.  Moreover, 
unless  the  listener  is  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mal principles  of  the  fugue — at  least  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  able  to  recognize  the  Themes 
and  their  developments — the  hidden  beauties 
of  these  works  and  the  mastery  of  handling 
such  material  are  likely  to  escape  notice. 

The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  this  Chapter 
afford  a  fine  illustration  of  this  higher  lyri- 
cism, which  is  the  highest  form  of  contrapun- 
tal art.  It  is  striking  evidence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  science  of  musical  composition 
can  be  so  subordinated  to  the  inspirational 
element,  that  the  listener  is  hardly  aware  of 
the  amazing  technical  skill  which  is  shown  its 
construction.  Indeed,  the  loveliness  of  this 
music  is  likely  to  cause  the  most  critical  lis- 
tener to  overlook  the  contrapuntal  mastery  of 
which  it  is  an  example.  The  exquisite  flow 
of  the  melody  and  the  mood  evoked  by  the 
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harmonies  are  the  all-absorbing  qualities  of 
the  work. 

The  Prelude  flows  along  like  a  quiet,  purl- 
ing brook,  'by  the  side  of  which  one  loves  to 
indulge  in  peaceful  thought.  The  progres- 
sion of  the  parts  is  quiet  and  reposeful 
throughout. 

The  Fugue  is  slow  and  solemn — and  may 
be  regarded  as  religious  in  character.  One  is 
conscious  of  spiritual  elevation  while  listen- 
ing to  its  chorale-like  Theme.  Earthly  care 
and  sorrow  are  forgotten  in  a  mood  of  conso- 
lation and  repose.  The  tempo  must  not  be 
hurried,  either  in  the  Prelude  or  in  the 
Fugue.  The  clarity  of  the  voice  leadings 
must,  of  course,  be  preserved  as  the  first  es- 
sential in  all  polyphonic  work. 


In  analyzing  the  structure  of  this  Fugue, 
observe  the  ingenious  use  of  the  Subject  in 
diminution  (26)  (27),  and  the  simultaneous 
use  of  the  Subject  in  its  original  rhythm  and 
in  diminution,  but  both  in  contrary  motion 
(34)   (35). 

It  seems  advisable  here  to  call  to  the  student's  attention  a 
common  fallacy  in  Fugue  playing.  This  consists  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Subject  must  "sound  through"  at  all  costs, 
and  everything  else  be  subordinated.  The  recognition '  of  the 
Subject  is,  of  course,  important,  and  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  it  should  not  be  obtrusively  thumped  out  at  every  appear- 
ance, with  everything  else  neglected.  A  little  attention  given 
to  the  natural  climaxes  of  the  separate  parts  will  correct  this 
error.  For  example,  in  this  Fugue  a  climax  occurs  in  the  third 
measure,  where  the  left-hand  part  ascends  to  B.  This  is  a 
climax  in  that  part,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Subject  is  going  on  in  the  other  voice.  In  many 
places,  both  in  the  present  Fugue  and  in  others,  it  will  be 
found  that  such  crescendi  are  conducted  quite  independently 
of  whatever  nuances  are  required  in  the  Subject  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  climacteric  points  of  the  Subject  and  those  of 
the  contrapuntal  parts  appearing  with  it  do  not  always  coincide. 


SOARING  (Character  Piece) 

Op.  iz.  No.  2 

§3.  This  composition,  the  predominating 
mood  of  which  is  an  extraordinary  elevation 
of  spirit,  should  be  played  in  rapid  tempo  and 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  first  phrase  of  two  measures  contains 
the  main  thematic  material.  Unless  the 
stretch  is  too  great  the  right  hand  may  play 
this  phrase  alone.  In  this  case,  the  melody, 
represented  by  the  lowest  notes,   should   be 


[music  on  page  eleven] 
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consists  of  three  periods,  the  last  of  which  is 
a  modified  repetition  of  the  first,  leading  back 
to  a  resumption  of  the  First  Subject. 

The  melody  outlined  by  the  uppermost 
tones  of  the  sixteenth  note  figure,  of  course, 
must  be  made  to  predominate  not  only  by  vir- 
tue of  superior  force,  but  by  legato  phrasing. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  effect,  the  right  hand 
should  be  practised  alone,  with  exaggerated 


brought  out  distinctly  by  the  first  finger,  contrast  of  tone,  the  melody  very  loudly  and 
which  must  be  held  firm.  The  entire  first 
period  (1-8)  should  be  played  boldly,  force- 
fully, and  with  a  free  arm,  giving  emphasis 
to  the  rhythmic  character  by  strongly  accent- 
ing the  first  pulse  in  each  measure.  In  the 
remaining  four  measures  (5)  the  left  hand 
should  give  adequate  support  to  the  force  and 
brilliancy  of  the  upper  part.  The  upper  C 
(5)  of  the  Octave  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond half  period  must  be  played  with  much 
force,  while  the  lower  tone  of  the  Octave, 
tied  over  from  the  preceding  measure,  is 
firmly  held. 

After  an  exact  repetition  (9)  of  this  ex- 
hilarating subject,  there  follows  an  abrupt 
change^ — a  happy,  flowing  melody  in  the  Key 

of  the  Subdominant  (17)  with  a  rippling  ac-  the  first  half  period  is  obviously  in  the  Bass, 
companiment.  This  should  be  in  sharp  con-  and  this  melody  is  promptly  answered  in  the 
trast  to  the  bold,  vigorous  character  of  the  second  half  period  by  the  upper  voice  of  the 
preceding   measures.     This    Second    Subject     right-hand  part.    But  the  lower  extremities  of 


the  accompanying  notes  as  softly  as  possible- 
slowly  at  first,  then  gradually  faster  until  the 
required  tempo  i&  attained. 

The  general  rule  that  an  upward  progression  of  a  melody 
usually  demands  an  increase  of  tone,  and  a  downward  move- 
ment a  decrease,  together  with  the  sense  of  contcast,  may  guide 
the  relationship  of  phrases.  These  are  not  hard-and-fast  rules 
to  be  obeyed  to  the  detriment  of  individuality  of  expression,  but 
merely  suggestions  which  an  intuitive  taste  will  employ  to 
avoid  monotony  and  present  the  most  musical  interpretation 
possible.  The  secondary  melody  in  the  left-hand  part  which 
accompanies  the  Second  Subject  must  also  receive  due  attention. 
Indeed,  the  left-hand  part,  too,  should  be  practised  alone  until 
its  meaning  becomes  evident.  The  two  parts  together,  if  well 
played,  will  give  the  effect  of  a  duet. 

In  the  middle  period  (26)  there  is  a  curi- 
ous distribution  of  melodic  material  which  re- 
quires close  study.    The  principal  melody  in 
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the  right-hand  figure  which  accompanies  this 
Bass  melody  (26)  also  outline  a  melody,  the 
syncopated  effect  of  which  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  played  staccato,  and  the  stac- 
cato marks  in  this  case  should  really  be  inter- 
preted as  accents.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
period  another  rhythmic  complication  oc- 
curs, for,  while  the  rnelody  in  the  left  hand 
is  in  6-8  measure,  the  right  hand  plays  it  an 
Octave  higher,  in  4-4  measure.  The  full 
charm  of  this  irregularity  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  each  hand  is  able  to  play  in  perfect 
time,  independent  of  the  other,  and  this  may 
be  achieved  only  by  the  continued  practice  of 
each  hand  separately. 

The  return  to  the  First  Subject  (41),  after 
presenting  the  first  two  phrases  in  the  original 
tonality,  adds  a  transposed  repetition  of  it 
(45)  with  fragmentary  imitations  (46)  in  the 
Bass.  These  imitations  should  be  given  in- 
cisively, with  a  strong  accent  on  the  principal 
note  of  the  motive,  falling  on  the  first  pulse 
of  the  measure. 

Further  transposed  material,  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  First  Subject,  leads  to  a  modula- 
tion to  B-flat  major.  It  is  to  be  noted  here 
(52)  that  the  entry  of  the  new  Subject  is  de- 
ferred until  the  second  measure  after  the 
change  of  Key  signature.  The  modulation  is 
in  fact  not  complete  until  then,  for  the  Domi- 
nant is  just  announced  in  the  second  half  of 
the  first  measure  under  the  new  signature 
(52).  The  mood  of  the  music  has  now  under- 
gone a  radical  change;  a  new  warmth  and  a 


spirit  of  tenderness  have  entered  into  it.  The 
first  sixteen-measure  period,  consisting  of  four 
distinct  phrases,  should  be  played  in  perfect 
legato,  the  upper  notes  of  the  chords  with 
singing  tone,  the  Bass  subdued. 

In  the  next  period  (69)  the  character 
changes  again;  a  whimsical,  erratic  mood  is 
expressed  by  contrasting  legato  and  staccato 
passages.  These  contrasts  of  touch  should  be 
given  their  full  significance,  while  at  all  times 
the  melody  tones  must  be  brought  forward. 

After  a  return  to  the  Third  Subject,  the 
opening  Theme  is  approached  gradually 
through  a  transitional  section,  in  mysterious 
mood  (102).  The  Bass  throughout  this  sec- 
tion, at  first  soft,  as  though  muttering,  should 
be  expressive  and  clearly  defined.  It  becomes 
gradually  more  assertive  in  the  crescendo 
leading  up  to  the  return  of  the  Principal  Sub- 
ject (117-124). 

The  fragments  of  the  Subject  gradually  de- 
veloping the  original  idea  (114,  etc.),  seem 
to  indicate  a  struggle  of  the  spirit  soaring 
to  break  through.  Finally  it  triumphs,  for 
the  Theme  returns  (125)  with  greater  vigor 
than  ever,  reinforced  by  an  imitation  in  Oc- 
taves for  the  left  hand.  After  eight  measures 
it  is  followed  by  the  Second  Subject  (132), 
this  time  in  the  Key  of  A-flat  major.  A  Coda 
(157)  is  formed  from  the  opening  phrases  of 
the  First  Subject,  a  final  assertion  of  the  tri- 
umphant idea,  with  a  resolute  close.  This 
must  be  played  with  much  power,  and  should 
end  with  a  pronounced  ritardando. 


ARABESQUE 

Op.  i8 

§4.  This  Piece  is  a  typical  expression  of 
Schumann's  individuality.  It  is  full  of  the 
exuberant  sentiment  and  romanticism  of  his 
earlier  period.  As  regards  style  it  empha- 
sizes his  fondness  for  a  melody  with  short 
arpeggio  figures  distributed  between  the 
hands.  The  song  form  with  two  Trios  and  a 
Coda  as  used  here  is  also  a  favorite  with  this 
composer. 

Beginning  in  C  major,  the  first  Subject  di- 
vision quickly  modulates  to  D  minor,  and 
back  again  to  C  major  after  the  first  period 
(8),  continuing  in  this  Key  to  the  double  bar 
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(17).  Here  the  Key  is  E  minor,  modulating 
back  to  C  major,  where  the  first  Subject  is 
repeated  (25).  The  first  Trio  begins  in  E 
minor  (41),  modulating  to  B  major  just  be- 
fore the  double  bar  (48),  remaining  in  that 
Key  for  eight  measures  thereafter,  when  it 
modulates  back  to  E  minor  (57) .  After  eight 
more  measures,  which  are  a  repetition  of  the 
first  period  of  the  Trio,  the  Key  changes  to 
G  major;  and  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  period  (73),  to  A  minor,  leading  then  to 
a  repetition  of  the  E  minor  section  as  the  last 
period  of  this  section.    This  is  followed  by  a 
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Subsidiary  Subject  of  rather  pathetic  charac- 
ter, which  presents  a  series  of  transient  modu- 
lations, leading  back  to  the  original  Key  and 
the  First  Subject  (104),  which  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  Trio. 

The  Second  Trio  [Minore  II]  begins  in 
A  minor  (144).  After  the  first  period  it 
changes  abruptly  to  F.  major,  G  minor,  A 
minor  and  E  minor.  After  the  next  period 
the  second  minor  Subject  is  repeated  (160), 
but  this  time  in  E  minor  instead  of  A  minor. 
The  First  Subject  division  is  then  repeated  in 
its  entirety,  with  the  same  harmonic  treatment 
as  before  (168-208).  The  Coda  begins  with 
the  Supertonic  Seventh  chord  in  C  major, 
modulating  to  G  major,  and  during  the  sec- 
ond period  (217),  through  transient  modu- 
lations [A  minor  and  D  minor'\  back  to  C 
major,  in  which  Key  the  Piece  ends.  In  the 
third  measure  from  the  end  observe  the  al- 
tered Subdominant  \_F,  A,  Ct],  which  is  now 
the  Mediant  of  D  minor;  the  Tonic  of  this 
new  Key  is  also  the  Supertonic  of  G  major. 

Some  theorists  analyze  the  Coda  as  in  F 
major  to  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  measure 
(214),  G  major  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
measures,  D  minor  in  the  ninth  and  tenth,  A 
minor  in  the  last  of  the  tenth  and  first  of  the 
eleventh,  G  major  in  the  last  of  the  eleventh 
and  in  the  twelfth,  D  major  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  then  G  major  to  the  end.  This  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  interfere  with  the  strong 
impression  of  the  G  major  tonality  which  un- 
derlies the  first  five  and  one-half  measures, 
and  the  decided  effect  of  the  D  minor  and  A 
minor  tonalities  modulating  to  C  major. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  ARABESQUE 
may  also  be  analyzed  as  in  the  Third  Rondo 
form.  However,  the  episodical  transition  in 
the  first  Trio  (89)  is  the  only  departure  from 
the  simple  Song  form. 

§5.  The  first  section  must  be  played  with 
extreme  grace  and  smoothness,  and  a  fluent 
continuity  must  characterize  the  figures 
which  are  blended  with  the  melody.  Any  ef^ 
feet  of  individual  finger  attack  in  either 
melody  or  accompaniment  should  be  avoided. 
The  style  of  playing  should  be  suave  and  un- 
dulating. At  the  beginning  of  the  first  Trio 
(41)   a  somewhat  slower  tempo  and  a  full. 


rich  tone  should  be  adopted.  In  the  third 
measure  of  the  next  period  (51 )  the  left  hand 
must  have  expressive  prominence.  The  tempo 
may  be  a  very  little  slower  here.  The  shorter 
slurs  under  the  long  slurs  are  added  as  a 
means  of  indicating  the  melodic  phrase  di- 
vision; they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  de- 
taching or  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  com- 
plete period. 

The  last  ^^r/o</ of  this  section  (81)  calls  for 
greater  energy  and  spirit.  The  Subsidiary 
Subject  which  follows  (89)  should  be  played 
in  a  serious,  thoughtful  manner.  The  many 
rifardandi  here  indicate  a  rubato  interpreta- 
tion— a  momentary  retard,  followed  by  a  re- 
sumption of  the  tempo  each  time,  rather 
than  a  persistent  and  continuous  ritardando 
throughout  the  sixteen  measures.  In  the  first 
eight  measures  of  the  second  Trio  (144),  the 
upper  voice  should  be  brought  out  quite 
clearly,  the  dotted  figures  decidedly  rhyth- 
mic, with  careful  observance  of  the  sudden 
piano  after  the  introductory  motive,  the  cre- 
scendo which  follows,  and  the  diminuendo 
and  the  graceful  ritardando  at  the  close.  The 
next  eight  measures  should  be  played  reso- 
lutely and  decisively,  somewhat  faster  than 
the  preceding  phrase. 

The  remainder  of  the  Piece  is  in  the  same 
style  as  the  first  part,  until  the  Coda  appears. 
Here  the  playing  should  be  very  contempla- 
tive, expressive  and'  deliberate,  with  ritar- 
dandi  and  momentary  resumption  of  the  lento 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  too  continued 
ritardando  effect.  The  ending,  rising  to  a 
forte,  should  be  played  deliberately,  with  a 
strong  full  tone. 

Note  the  changes  in  the  endings  of  phrases 
or  periods,  as  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  Piece; 
through  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them  comes 
security  and  authority  in  memorizing. 

The  principal  technical  problems  to  be 
solved  will  be  found  in  the  typical  Schumann 
melody  in  the  right  hand,  with  an  interlocking 
accompaniment  figure  divided  between  the 
hands.  This  calls  for  a  different  tone-quality 
and  finger-feeling.  In  the  two  minor  section? 
a  strong  doubling  of  the  melody  in  both 
hands,  with  the  chord  tones  falling  on  the 
counts,  is  the  outstanding  feature. 
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UNIVERSITY  THE  LYRIC  ELEMENT  POSTGRADUATE 

COURSE  CHAPTER  VIII 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.     What  are  the  years  of  Schumann's  birth  and  death?     Is  the  lyric  element  found  in 
Soaring?     Does  it  represent  a  flight- of  birds  or  of  the  imagination? 


2.     Analyze  the  form  and  motive  structure  of  the  First  Subject.     In  which  measure  does 
the  climax  of  this  subject  occur? 


3.     In  which  voice  is  the  melodic  outline  of  the  Second  Subject?    What  technic  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  outline  clear? 


4.     What  is  meant  by  the  term  arabesque  and  how  does  it  apply  to  this  composition  by 
Schumann? 


5.     Give  an  outline  of  the  form. 


6.     What  are  the  principal  technical  problems? 


7.     Of  what  kind  of  rhythmic  figure  was  Schumann  particularly  fond? 


8.     Mention  some  titles  of  forms  which  demand  lyric  interpretations. 


9.     Is  there  a  lyric  quality  in  the  PRELUDE  and  FuGUE  by  Bach?    What  kind? 


10.     What  is  meant  by  diminution  in  the  use  of  a  Fugue  subject? 
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